Middle-class respectability, as we have already seen, is satirized
through the lips and the figure of the rascally philosopher dustman.
Without changing even an iota of his nature, by the magic of
three thousand pounds a year he becomes respectable. But he
is too much of a philosopher to observe the eleventh commandment
of Bourgeois morals, " thou shalt not be found;1' and, therefore,
is rejected by the middle class and welcomed into the highest circles,
which are above scrupules and morality. In the Hills, Shaw
portrays the pathos of genteel, lower middle-class poverty, of
which he had a bitter taste before he won success as a writer.
Frederick Eynsford Hill, who has no money and no profession,
and is shackled by his respectability from becoming a clerk on
thirty shillings a week, solves his economic problems by marrying
a flower-girl who had become declasse. Clara's situation, which
can be imagined to be more desperate arising out of her failure
to establish contact with reality, also finds a happy solution not
by the accident of a lucky marriage but by her graduating in the
University of Wells and Galsworthy. Now she escapes from her
prison-house of snobbery and vanity and secures a job in a furniture
shop, escaping the living death of an unmarriageable middle-class
girl, so vividly portrayed in the Glass Menagerie, by Tennessee,
Williams.

Pygmalion is one of the most popular of Shaw's plays on the stage
and is a great success as a motion picture. In the play there is
abundant comedy of situation and character. The dialect of Liza
in the first act, her " not bloddy likely " at Mrs. Higgins's at home,
are excellent risible comedy. The dustman's sudden transfor-
mation into a resplendent suit, with a flower in his buttonhole,
and a dazzling silk hat, and patent leather shoes, is excellent fun
which gives an edge to his shameless philosophy.
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